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TOWN BECOMES LAB 
FOR OREGON STUDENTS 


Sociology Class Will Interview The 
Butcher, Baker, and The Candle- 
stick Maker 


Within a few days the taxpayers of 
Salem, Oregon, will find their homes, their 
clubs, their places of business, invaded by 
a group of Willamette University students, 
armed with pencils and note books, asking 
questions, jotting down observations. The 
“Labor Temple,” the City Hall, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be visited by inquir- 
ing students. By and by, when their note- 
books are filled, there will be nothing con- 
cerning the city of Salem that these stu- 
dents will not know: They will know the 
housing situation, the labor situation, 
whether or not there are too many 
churches in the city, what type of people 
first settled there, and many other inter- 
esting facts. 

These students will then have made the 
Sociological Survey, which is shortly to 
be undertaken by the Pi Gamma Mu and 
three members of the faculty. The stu- 
dents of the sociology class are to gather 
the data and it is to be tabulated and 
summarized by individual members of the 
fraternity. 

The survey has been divided into fifteen 
fields as follows: Municipal Government, 
Commercial and Labor Organizations, 
Health, Population, Rural Relationships, 
Nationality, Religion, History of Salem, 
Social Agencies, Education, Transportation 
and Financial Resources. 

One theory that the students are deter- 
mined either to prove or disprove is wheth- 
er or not the Catholics are “endeavoring 
to dominate public school life.” 

The survey will take six months. After 
it is completed, a definite, constructive com- 
munity program is to be mapped out, on 
the basis of the findings revealed by the 
investigation. 


NORDIC TURNS GREEK AS 
KLAN MASKS AS A FRAT 


Alpha Pi Sigma Is Reported to Be Klan 
Under Assumed Name to Secure 
Incorporation 


Many are mystified, some are indignant, 
at Albany, New York, over the report that 
the Exhalted Order of the Ku Klux Klan 
has been incorporated for over a year in 
the guise of a Greek letter fraternity, the 
Alpha Pi Sigma. 

The papers of incorporation characterize 
Alpha Pi Sigma as a “purely fraternal, 
patriotic society,” which will “own and con- 
trol all regalia necessary to the proper 
conduct of its affairs” and will “held meet- 
ings in groves,’ not only in the state of 
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Superior Western Culture 


It was long ago, before the Great Sta- 
dium Age, that Horace Greeley became 
press agent for the Great Open Spaces and 
advised the aspiring youth of his gener- 
ation to go west. That this advice is still 
sound is confirmed by Henry L. Doherty, 
the well known public utilities magnate, 
who recently said, “I don’t know why it is, 
but we always have better luck with the 
western men. Once in a while an eastern 
university graduate makes good, but not 
so often. Approximately 90% of the men 
who have climbed to the top in our various 
organizations are products of the schools of 
the Middle West or West.” 


PADDLES AND PADDLES 
FOR NON-CONFORMISTS 


—As Stern Hands of Sophomores Ap- 
ply Punishment to Yearlings Who 
Neglect Traditions 


“If the lowly Frosh neglects to wear his 
little green, white, red, or blue cap; if he 
sacrilegiously treads the paths set aside 
by tradition for upper-classmen, if he does 
not prostrate himself with sufficient aiac- 
rity before his superiors, what are we going 
to do about it?” This question is being an- 
swered in various way by campus states- 
men at Princeton, Columbia, Coe College 
(Iowa) and Fairmount College (Kansas). 

Princeton. If you have seen any Fresh- 
man wearing a gaudy vest or yellow slick- 
er; socks, shoes, garters or tie of any color 
except black; walking on the grass; smok- 
ing on the street or on the campus; out 
after 9 o’clock at night; then it is your duty 
to report him to the Vigilance Committee. 
The Vigilance Committee is composed of 
25 sophomores sworn to enforce all tradi- 
tions. It recently has been formed to com- 
bat the wholesale disregard for existing 
Freshman customs, 

Columbia. A group of black-robed Sophs 
led recalcitrant Freshmen to instruments 
of torture reminiscent of the Fascisti or of 
medieval Inquisitors. Part of the erring 
frosh were seated in a huge black box, the 
two parts of the top were drawn together 
leaving only the guilty heads exposed to 
the hooting populace. The rest were pro- 
vided with dog collars from which were 
suspended signs of a highly descriptive 
character, such as “I am Smart — I Break 
Freshman Rules” and below “Offense — 
No Cap, Poor Attitude.” 


Coe College. Twenty Coe Freshmen were 
recently brought before a group of upper- 
classmen and forced to run a gauntlet of 
well manned hardwood paddles. Offense: 
failure to wear regulation caps. 

Fairmount College. Sparing the paddle 
spoils the Freshman, so believes The Sun- 
flower. “Last year the paddling line was 
abolished at Fairmonut College with what 
has proved to be unsatisfactory results.” 
The unpaddled Freshmen are a disloyal lot, 
continues Sunflower, they have not “en- 


YET MORE DOLLARS 
FOR BIGGER SCHOOLS 


Million and A Quarter Are Offered; 
So Minnesotans Dream of 
Future Greatness 


Proud Minnesotans are congratulating, 
rejoicing and predicting; for yet another 
university has received a Christmas gift 
that mounts to seven figures. (See New 
Student December 13). The University of 
Minnesota has been offered a gift of 
$1,250,000 by the General Education Board 
which is allied with the Rockefeller Found- 
ation, for the purpose of building a bigger 
and better medical school. The money is 
to be used for the building of a general 
hospital and is offered with the provision 
that the University obtain $2,350,000 from 
other sources. 

“The Vienna of the United States” is a 
popular phrase on the Minnesota campus, 
for the gift suggests the possibility of Min- 
neapolis becomifig the medical center of 
America. 

Dr. W. J. Mayo, world famous surgeon, 
comments, “Under this plan Minnesota can 
become one of the largest and most im- 
portant medical centers of the world. At 
Vienna, at the present time, there are 2,000 
beds in hospitals. Ten years from now Min- 
neapolis will have reached a point at which 
a similar number will be required.” 

The Minnesota Daily observes: 

“The University of Minnesota is destined 
to become “the Vienna of America”—the 
greatest medical center of the nation. 

The generous gift of $1,250,000 from the 
General Education board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation announced yesterday, will, to- 
gether with the additional $2,350,000 which 
is to be raised in the state, make possible 
the building of a Medical College second 
to none in the United States. 

The Mayo Foundation is now providing 
the University with research facilities for 
graduate medical students which will cost 
$2,000,000; William Henry Eustis has given 
the University another $1,000,000 for the 
erection of a Home for Crippled Children; 
the state legislature has appropriated large 
sums for the construction of other medical 
buildings. These generous contributions 
spell success for Minnesota’s plan to sur- 
pass all other universities in medical fa- 
cilities.” 


tered into the activities of the school with 
the same whole-hearted interest that was 
displayed in past years.” 

While The Sunflower is not in favor of 
the primitive paddle line of the past, with 
its “clubs, broom-sticks, two by fours, and 
other makeshift paddles” it does favor “the 
paddling line for Freshmen with regula- 
tion paddles, and unless such a system is 
restored, the abolition of all Freshman 
rules, including the wearing of green caps 
and ribbons, for under the present system 
it is impossible to enforce them and they 
are worse than no rules at all.” 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


One would say that the Vassar Miscel- 
lany News had scored a fair hit: 


The New Student, ever ready to support 
Free Speech and Freedom of Thought and 
other branches of freedom, rallies in its 
last number, that of December 6, to the 
defense of the college newspaper editor. 
We are obliged to the New Student for 
this concern about us. If we were the 
alumnae-ridden, dean-tyrannized, servers 
of Mammon whom the editorial pictures, 
we should indeed be objects of pity, and 
would stand in need of any championship 
the New Student could give us. 

But we are not. 

The Vassar Miscellany News is censored 
by no faculty power. It is guided in its 
editorial policy and in its reporting of 
news by nothing and no one except its own 
standards and the dictates of good taste. 
We owe our charter to the Students’ Asso- 
ciation which alone can revoke it. 

If the recent Student Government Con- 
ference reached such a decision as that 
which the New Student has taken for its 
text, we feel that it was unfortunate in its 
choice of words. We disagree with the 
conclusion that “faculty censorship” is de- 
sirable at any time. ‘Cases where the ef- 
fect of the article would extend beyond the 
college’? do require special treatment. The 
undergraduate newspaper represents the 
college to many people quite cut off from 
it. It is necessary, therefore, for its articles 
and its editorials to give as true a pic- 
ture as possible of student thought and 
student life. A trivial incident, separated 
from its background, assumes a dispropor- 
tionate importance in the minds of these 
outside readers. It is our belief that to 
suppress such an item or to pass over it 
in few words is to paint a less false picture 
of the college than would be presented by 
over-emphasis. 

The New Student is zealous. Zeal .s 
commendable. The New Student is occa- 
sionally amusing, for it clings as blindly, 
as tenaciously, and sometimes as mis-in- 
formedly* to its own particular set of ab- 
stractions, Free Speech, Free Thought, and 
so on, as any unawakened conservative 
ever clung to Sweetness and Light. 


Well, the Vassar Miscellany News is 
hereby given its just desserts by being ad- 
mitted to our list of exceptional college 
papers. 


*When mis-informed, The New Student 
welcomes corrections Some of the evi- 
dence on which our editorial was based will 
gladly be sent those asking for it. 
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One thing strikes us: that the vigor of 
the above editorial is remarkably like the 
vigor of none other than Dr. H. N. Mac- 
Cracken, President of Vassar College. Dr. 
MacCracken is especially noted for his zeal 
as champion of the free liberal college. It 
was Vassar which a year ago raised coun- 
try-wide comment by its straightforward 
declaration that the control of its educa- 
tional policy would lie with the faculty. 
Time and again Dr. MacCracken has per- 
sonally parried powerful attacks against 
academic independence. It would be ex- 
pected that the college paper of a school 
administred by such a President would 
feel itself free, would of its own volition 
establish rules of good taste, and would 
find it difficult to believe that other col- 
leges were not enjoying the same high 
privilege. We are inclined to credit to the 
zeal of President MacCracken some of the 
excellence of our contemporary. 


ERRATA 


A peculiar error crept into our number 
for December 6, which twice spoke of the 
Women’s Intercollegiate Association of 
Student Government Conference of No- 
vember 13 and 14 as being held at Vassar 
instead of at Wheaton, Mass. The items 
are: Page 3, col. 3, “Student Executives;” 
page 2, the text at the head of the editorial 
column. 


The New Student apologizes to Wellesley 
College. In its number of November 8, 
page 1, under the head “Marriage,” it said 
in lighter vein that the Wellesly girl’s 
studies at college dealt in part “with ‘hu- 
man relations’—a course in love and mar- 
riage”? The phrase was taken from what 
proves to have been an erroneous news- 
paper. We hope no harm has been done 
to Wellesley or her Human Relations 
course. 


. 


Parrots Parroting Parrots 


Percy Marks, instructor, lecturer, and 
author of a well known chronicle of col- 
legiate life and manners entitled The Plas- 
tic Age, makes a few observations on 
American colleges in The University of 
Deleware Review. The article is entitled 
“Babbitt Breeds Babbitt.” We quote: 


“It is a platitude to say that men are 
supposed to learn to think in college, and 
it is another platitude to say that indepen- 
dent thought in the average American col- 
lege is severely discouraged. The reason is 
clear. The professors are told what they 
must teach, and the students soon learn 
that the easiest way to get a high grade 
is to repeat what the professor has said. 
We have then, the stupid picture of par- 
rots parroting parrots. 


Thus we complete the vicious circle: 
presidents, professors and students all run- 
ning foolishly about like dogs chasing their 
own tails, while the trustees condescend to 
leave their desks for a few days each year 
to erack the whip and see that the circle 
is not broken. Thinking in the American 
college? It doesn’t exist, and it won’t ex- 
ist until the circle is broken; and the circle 
won’t be broken until the colleges are con- 
trolled by competent educators.” 


“Betati Coniungls” is the name of a 
campus organization recently formed at 
Birmingham-Southern (Alabama). The 
name, translated very freely, means “happy 
married people.” 
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Proposes the Western Reserve Weekly, 
(Cleveland, Ohio). 

Card To Be Handed To Prospective 

Chapel Speakers 
We are aware: 

1. That it thrills you to gaze upon our 
eager young faces. 

2. That you didn’t have such a nice 
chapel when you went to school. 

3. That we are the leaders of the next 
generation. 

4, That it is best to be idealistic; that 
it is best to be practical; that a middle 
course is safest. 

5. That there were once two Irishmen, 
Pat and Mike. 


RAISULI. 


“A short time ago,” reports the Daily 
Princetonian, “Robert Bridges, Princeton 
"19, happened to go up to Columbia and 
‘out of curiosity’ stopped at the newsstand 
by the subway station. ‘I was astounded 
to see,’ declares the distinguished editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine, ’row upon row of 
Physical Culture, True Stories, Snappy 
Stories, and the like. Searching diligently, 
however, I finally succeeded in locating a 
few copies of Harper’s Weekly, the Atlan- 
tic, and Scribner’s under a magazine called 
Hot Dog . . . I was interested to find out 
just what type of fiction college students 
are reading.’ ” 


—Hot Dog! 


Patriotic Columbia students will now 
have to persuade the subway stand man 
to put Scribner’s on top, or at least—if 
Barnard concurs—hide Hot Dog in the 
middle. 


It’s funny how these epicurean cultured 
people will pick and choose before they al- 
low themselves to take what they wanted 
all the time. Now any ordinary person 
would have asked the newsstand man right 
off: “Scribner’s?” 


And would have left the poor subway- 
stand man the pleasure of his own aesthetic 
taste in arranging the matter. But then, 
what would have become of the story about 
the literary taste of students? 


Daily Nebraskan is joyful at the discov- 
ery in the columns of its contemporary the 
Nebraska State Journal, the following ac- 
curate report of a Dairy Maid Ball: 

“The room was decorated with milk-cans, 
dairy equipment, by two small calves tied 
in one corner, and by paper stream- 
CTSas 5.0% 2? 


The Survey, remarks J. S. J to the Daily 
Nebraskan, is a serious publication; but 
that does not, also, prevent it from having 
a sense of perspective. Witness the fol- 
lowing from a recent number: 

“Princeton University has just completed 
its new psychological laboratory. On the 
back of the building is written the ancient 
Delphic maxim, ‘Know Thyself.’ This 
satisfies the introspectionists, but seems to 
leave the behaviorists out in the cold. The 
latter, in no mood to be trifled with, now 
demand that the authorities shall inscribe 
on the front of the building: ‘Behave Thy- 
self.’ ” 

—J. 8. J. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Reward for Excellence 


The Undergraduate Scholarship Commit- 
tee of Yale University announces the selec- 
tion of Edward Cajetan Bench, Class of 
1925, Yale College, of Galena, IIl., as the 
first recipient of the Princeton Club of 
New York Scholarship. In accordance with 
the provisions of the scholarship Bench is 
chosen for this award because “of his out- 
standing character, personality, and capa- 
city for leadership and service as evidenced 
by excellence in scholarship, athletics, and 
other undergraduate activities.” 

The Princeton Club of New York Schol- 
arship consists of the income from a fund 
of $15,000, established this year by the 
Princeton Club of New York in honor of 
the -Yale Club of New York in commemora- 
tion of their joint association durin the 
World War, when both Clubs occupied the 
Yale Club building. 

In accepting the scholarship the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Yale University as- 
sured the Officers and Council of the 
Princeton Club of New York “of the grati- 
tude of the University for this gift which 
testifies anew and so strikingly ‘to the 
friendship and mutual esteem of the two 
universities and their alumni.’ ” 


LITERARY 


A Laterary Renaissance? 


Is there about to be a literary “renais- 
sance” in American colleges? 

Reports from Northwestern University, 
University of Chicago, University of Ver- 
mont and Swarthmore indicate a growing 
interest in literature. 

Northwestern University —‘“‘We have 
jazz, but we also have classical music, we 
play both bridge and football. We not only 
have Purple Parrott but we also have 
Scrawl. The higher and more noble the 
interest, the more is the assurance that it 
will survive in this atmosphere,” said Pres- 
ident Scott, introducing Scrawl, the new 
literary magazine, to the Northwestern 
campus. Added assurance that Scrawl will 
survive is the prefactory introduction by 
Glenn Frank, editor of Century Magazine 
and the poem by Lew Sarrett, campus 
poet-professor. 

University of Chicago:—The Forge, a 
campus poetry magazine recently made its 
debut here. It is believed to be the only 
publication of its kind. “The magazine 
will promote art on the campus and is an 
endeavor to see how many on the Campus 
are really interested in this sort of a 
thing,” ‘says its editor. 

University of Vermont:—For four years 
the Vermont campus has been a literary 
desert. Now Cynic the campus news sheet 
will bloom forth with a literary supple- 
ment. 

Swarthmore:—To afford campus au- 
thors an opportunity for self-expression 
Swarthmore students are bringing forth 
The Portfolio, a literary magazine. 


Professional Writers 

The Wisconsin Literary Magazine does 
not rely wholly upon undergraduate “home 
talent” but has opened its columns to pro- 
fessional writers of national fame. The 
December issue contains a six act playlet 
entitled “Taxidea Americana” (The Ameri- 
can Badger), by Ring Lardnerx. 


In this playlet, announces the Cardinal 
“the writer treats in his usual sparkling 
fashion of Wisconsin life as it is. The 
scenes for the play are lain in and about 
Madison and among the brilliant array of 
characters figure such prominent Badgers 
as Senator LaFollette and Coach Ryan.” 

The Lardner playlet is the first of a 
series of articles to appear in the Literary 
Magazine, written by well known authors. 


A Colyum Anthology 


Most colyum poetry is considered ephem- 
eral stuff, but not at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mu Alpha, honorary colyumistie fra- 
ternity has sponsored a little volume of 
ecolyum verse from Acorn, the colyum of 
Daily Northwestern. Richard Henry Little, 
conductor of Line ’o Type in The Chicago 
Tribune has written an introduction to this 
“Acorn Anthology.” The selection has 
been made by competent judges and the 
poems placed in the book in the order of 
their merit. 


CONVENTIONS 


Cosmopolitans 


Representatives of all the Cosmopolitan 
Clubs in the United States will confer at 
Iowa State College, Ames Iowa, from De- 
cember 29 to 31. This will be the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Cosmopolitan Clubs. Some thirty- 
five chapters of the organization are ex- 
pected to be represented. The organiza- 
tion hopes to arrive at some definite con- 
clusion on the question, “What are the 
Cosmopolitan’s problems as a student and 
his responsibilities as an alumnus.” 


And Collegians 


The Annual Conference of the League 
For Industrial Democracy will be held in 
New York city on December 29 and 30. 
Paul Blanshard, field secretary for the 
League, who has spoken before 35,0000 stu- 
dents in 65 colleges and universities dur- 
ing the last year, will lead the opening dis- 
cussion on, “What are the collegians think- 
ing?” Otto H. Kahn, Scott Nearing, and 
Morris Hillquit will speak on “The March 
of Imperialism.” College and university 
students are welcome to attend. Those ex- 
pecting to be present are requested to cor- 
respond with the office of the L. I. D., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DRAMA 


Miracle Play 


Harvard Dramatic Club chose an old 
French miracle play for Christmas presen- 
tation instead of the usual English play. 
The play treats of the events of the Nativ- 
ity, the appearance of the angels to the 
shepherds, the meeting of the Magi, the 
Magi before Herod, and the adoration of 
the shepherds and the Magi. It was trans- 
lated from an old French manuscript, now 
preserved at Chantilly, by Eduardo San- 
chez, ’26, president of the Dramatic Club. 
Twenty-three members of the Idlers Club 
of Radcliffe are included in the cast. Mem- 
bers of the University Glee Club will ren- 
der the chants which the play requires. 


Home Made Drama 


A large white automobile coach loaded 
with university students recently returned 
to the campus of the University of North 
Carolina. Trailing along behind was a little 
Ford truck bearing home made stage equip- 
ment, neatly crated. This caravan brought 
the Carolina Playmakers from the ninth 
tour made by that organization in its six 
years of existence. 

The Carolina Playmakers make their own 
plays. They draw the material from ex- 
perience and observation, from the folk 
tales, the traditions and every day life of 
the people of the state. One of the plays, 
for instance, used on the last tour was “The 
Scoffletown Outlaws” based upon the noto- 
rious Lowrie gang, well known by tradi- 
tion in the remote hamlets where the play 
was performed. The Playmakers are al- 
ways well received. As one editor wrote, 
“the people took to the home made drama 
as to home made sausage and corn cakes 
on a frosty morning.” 

On these tours the Playmakers “make” 
every type of community in the state— 
from the smoky industrial cities of Durham 
and Winston—Salem to the remote hamlets 
of Goldsboro and New Bern where oxen 
are still to be seen drawing carts. In Jan- 
uary the Playmakers will go on an extended 
tour which will take them to cities in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Frederick H. Koch Professor of Dramatic 
Literature, a “lean Kentuckian’ who 
founded the Playmakers six years ago tells 
why he did so: 

“The work of the Carolina Playmakers 
is but a part of the larger movement to- 
ward a new American folk-theater, which 
may yet find its way into every state and 
every community. The editor of the Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews has suggested this 
larger significance: ‘‘When every commu- 
nity has its own native group of plays and 
producers we Shall have a national Ameri- 
can Theater that will give a richly varied, 
authentic expression of American life. We 
shall be aware—which we are only dimly 
at present—of the actual pulse of the peo- 
ple by the expression in folk-plays of their 
coordinated minds. It is this common vi- 
sion, this collective striving that determines 
nationalism, and remains throughout the 
ages the one and only touchstone of the 
future.” 


RADIO 


Cheer for Good Old W. J. X. 


When John or Mary wish to go to college, 
in 1980, the only expense entailed will be the 
purchase of a radio set; if they wish to 
change colleges, that can be accomplished 
by a change of the wave length. Radio 
schools have already been established, ac- 
cording to reports emanating from Ger- 
many, and, in America, from the states of 
Georgia and Kansas. 

Berlin. A Radio university has recently 
been started in Berlin. Its faculty is to be 
composed of the most famous scholars of 
Germany. It is to be called Hans Bredow 
School in honor of State Secretary Dr. Bre- 
dow, who was very influential in spreading 
radio throughout Germany. It was form- 
ally opened in the presence of representa- 
tives of the German government, as well as 
of University of Berlin and several high 
schools of high standing. 

Kansas State Agricultural College has 
established a radio college which will broad- 
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cast forty college extension courses during 
the next eight months. 

Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, will 
offer a series of four college courses. Pu- 
pils in the radio classes will be asked to 
send in their names, reports on home as- 
signments, and requests for additional 
courses. 


Telling the Alumni 


The Radio has been put to a novel use 
at the University of Chicago, where it is 
employed in an effort to keep the alumni 
in touch with latest developments on the 
campus. Recently the alumni tuned in to 
hear Frank O’Hara, faculty director of 
campus activities and playwright, explain 
the plans which have been formulated for 
a closer co-operation between, and perhaps 
a merger of, the five dramatic clubs on the 
campus. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Freedom of Speech 
at Harvard 


Harvard has settled a controversy and 
devised a method whereby student mem- 
bers of the Harvard Union can hear in their 
hall any speaker whom they wish, regard- 
less of faith, convictions, color, or social 
standing, so long as he is allowed to speak 
in public by the United States Government. 
Any of the members can propose the names 
to their undergraduate Union committee, 
which makes the proposals to the new 
Speakers’ Committee. If the Undergrad- 
uate Committee doubts the general interest, 
it can request that the sponsors show fifty 
signatures on their petition, which then is 
voted on by the Union. 

Ordinarily speakers will be chosen by a 
new Speakers Committee, consisting of the 
undergraduate President, of the graduate 
secretary of the Governing Board (the 
graduate committee which supervises the 
work of the undergraduates) and a third 
member appointed by the President from 
among the members of the Governing 
Board. The third member for this year is 
Professor A. N. Holcombe, known as a 
liberal. In making up its program, this 
Committee is to get both sides of contro- 
versial questions presented; is to serve the 
interest of the members, in whatever man- 
ner expressed; is to take into account the 
other activities of the Union. 

Harvard thus gives the students in her 
Union freedom unprecedented, so far as 
The New Student knows, in large Ameri- 
can universities, and settles a heated con- 
troversy. Previously speakers at the Union 
were all nice gentlemen. A group of un- 
dergraduates decided that this was all 
right, but that occasionally they would like 
more fire, more interest, a larger range 
of thought. They wanted sometimes to 
hear Radicals, that at least they might 
have some resistance against which to 
think. The nice gentlemen did not offer 
this resistance. They were drowsy. 

Corliss Lamont, son of the banker and 
League of Nations enthusiast, who looks 
much like his father, led the fight as pres- 
ident of the Undergraduate Committee. He 
is short, trim, swift, keen. Behind him 
were the animate portions of the Union 
and the Undergraduate Committee. The 
Governing Board was shocked. It thought 
there should be limits to this freedom of 
speech business; there should be decorum; 
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it must confer; it had trustees’ power; it 
must recommended to the President. The 
President said he had no power, the busi- 
ness belonged to the Governing Board, etc. 
Bertrand Russell interrupted by appearing 
at Harvard; there followed on the front 
pages of the Crimson a thunderous ex- 
change of letters on academic freedom in 
America and England, Mr. Russell appear- 
ing to get the better of it. Gradually the 
battle calmed, and counsel seems to have 
prevailed. 


RieOy Pass 


University of Nebraska: Says The Daily 
Nebraskan: 

“Under the head ‘Students Oppose Mili- 
tary Drill—University Pacifists Start An- 
nual Discussion with Help from Visitor 
who Cites Wisconsin Practice’ there ap- 
peared in the news columns of one of the 
city dailies Wednesday a highly colored ac- 
count of a supposed pacifist movement on 
the campus of the University of Nebraska. 

“After a thorough inquiry The Daily 
Nebraskan was unable to find any traces 
of a pacifist movement on the campus. 

“The matter evidently began with the 
editorial that appeared in the Wednesday 
Nebraskan. The editorial was intended to 
bring some authority to bear upon the 
question of whether military training is 
compulsory at the University under the 
provisions of the Morrill Land Grant Act. 
Theré was no intimation of any movement 
on the campus. The editorial took no stand 
on whether there should be military train- 
ing. It attempted to set at rest one phase 
of the discussion. 

“Such phrases as ‘university pacifists,’ 
‘student opposition,’ ‘annual appearance,’ 
‘said to have done some political work for 
La Follette’ put the color into the story. 
Its whole purpose is evidently to ridicule 
any honest questioning by students and to 
intimate meaningly that the students have 
been incited to radical action by a ‘red’.”’ 

The original editorial in The Daily Ne- 
braskan quoted documents sent by Paul 
Blanshard of the League for Industrial 
Democracy who cited the ruling of the 
Wisconsin State Attorney-General declar- 
ing the land grant act makes it compulsory 
for institutions sharing in the funds to 
provide military training but does not re- 
quire that military training be compulsory. 


Says A. A. Stagg, athletic director of 
the University of Chicago: 

“Football is one of the greatest of games. 
Its possibilities for the development of 
good citizens, morally and physically are 
unlimited. If we can build up a new race 
of strong boys with good morals and with 
the spirit of real sportsmanship, I figure 
that we who are engaged in the profession 
of directing college athletics are following 
one of the greatest national ideals.” 
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New York but also “in the entire United 
States.” 

This new society is said to have been 
organized by the Klan as a way out of dif- 
ficulties caused by nullification proceedings 
against the incorporation of the Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan. These proceedings were 
due to the fact that alterations were made 
in the papers of incorporation between the 
time they were approved of by Supreme 
Court Justice George E. Pierce in Buffalo 
and_ subsequent filing in Albany. 


Enter: His Excellency 


Suspicion as to the true nature of this 
“frat” was aroused when it was learned 
that Wilson D. Bush, Kleagle, and personal 
representative from Atlanta in New York, 
whom loyal klansmen call “his excellency,” 
is mentioned in the incorporation papers of 
the society as its President. The phrase 
declaring that “both sexes” are eligible for 
membership also aroused suspicion. Then 
there followed a comparison of these papers 
with the nullified documents of the Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, revealing a very 
striking similarity. 

Supreme Court Justice Charles L. Guy, 
who approved of and consented to the cer- 
tificate of incorporation, when told what 
had been learned about the Alpha Pi Sigma, 
expressed indignation. He said that when 
he appproved the papers of incorporation 
he thought that they were for a college 
fraternity. 

Robert L. Noah, lawyer, who drew up the 
papers declared that he thought Alpha Pi 
Sigma was to be a general fraternity to 
which college men who belonged to any 
fraternity would be eligible. 


Comics Convene 

Some twenty eastern college publications 
were represented at the first convention 
of the Eastern Inter-Collegiate Comics 
Association, held recently at Harvard un- 
der the auspices of the Harvard Lampoon. 
Discussion of business policy occupied 
most of the formal meetings, and, as a 
result, all those present were urged to 
copyright their publications as a matter of 
self-defense. Plans for next year were 
also considered and Robert C. McClure, 
19258., the representative of the Yale Re- 
cord, was elected President of the Associa- 
tion. 

The real entertainment of the Conven- 
tion was a dinner for 150 guests given by 
The Lampoon. Carroll Swan was toast- 
master and speeches in a lighter and more 
frivolous vein were given by Captain Giu- 
seppe Marino, James Montgomery- Flagg 
and Gluyas Williams. The Lampoon pro- 
vided excellent professional entertainers 
for amusement purposes and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg drew cartoons of all the 
speakers, which he presented to each in 
turn. 

The convention was continued over Sun- 
day, at which time the results of the delib- 
erations of the committees were announced. 
The most important step was the decision 
to prevent reprinting of material by para- 
sitic outside publications. 


Page Mr. Babbitt 


At Brown University a Junior Kiwanis. 
Club is being organized. The organization 
will include “men on the campus interested 
in boosting the name of Brown.” This is 
to be accomplished by a number of rallies 
and meetings, addressed by prominent bus- 
iness men of the city who will speak on 
matters of college interest. 
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THE COLLEGE ITSELF: Dashed Hopes, New Hopes, Criticisms 


The Tragic End of A Quest 


The Story 


In 1921, there came to Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, a young President, Richard Scholz, whose 
service was ended by Death last June. Of President 
NScholz’s ideals more is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. He trusted his students, treated them in 
every realm as no longer children but beginning to 
be men and women. “I speak unto you as men; 
judge ye what I say.” Student government felt that 
it really shared in the affairs of the college. The 
student paper adopted as its name THE QUEST: 
for at Reed teachers and students were on an enter- 
prise together. 


President Scholz was also an educational inno- 
vator. While it was still unpopular to do so, he 
worked on the unification of the course of study, 
that knowledge might grow as a tree, whose roots 
all lead to the same trunk, instead of accreting like 
the contents of a grab-bag. 


After Scholz died, everyone connected with the 
college was supremely interested in the choice of 
a@ new president. Groups of students and alumni 
presented petitions to the Regents naming their 
favorite candidates. 


During the first week in December, the Regents 
chose their man. The announcement was made 
through the daily papers of Portland. The students 
and alumni were amazed, for they had received no 
explanation why their own petitions had been de- 
nied. The faculty was amazed, for not once had it 
been consulted. 


The new President is Mr. Norman Coleman, 
chosen, significantly enough under the circum- 
stances, from the group most hostile to President 
Sholz. Mr. Coleman's program is one of “moral- 
ity,” the protection of the young from contaminat- 
ing thoughts and experiences. The method of ap- 
pointment which he has accepted is a clear indica- 
tion that this “morality” is to be imposed from the 
outside. 


Miss Berry’s editorial is the fruit of President 
Scholz’s administration. Thinking students every- 
where will be interested in contrasting it with the 
fruits of President Coleman’s administration, not 
in the next year or two, but after three or four 
years, when he shall have had the opportunity 
quietly to remake the college in his own image. 


An Appeal 


By FRANCES VAIL BERRY, 
Editorial in The Reed College Quest 


TO THE REGENTS 


You wonder, you men of experience and maturity, 
why we of the younger generation in our quest for 
liberalism and our revaluation of old standards so 
frequently overshoot our marks, and let passion out- 
run judgment. You wonder why we become what 
you are pleased to term “bolshevists.” If you will 
look back over the events of the past week, you will 
find a clear example of the thing that makes the 
younger generation distrust the older. 

You were taking a step that concerns us—faculty 
and students—as vitally and intimately as it does 
you. You were selecting a leader whose success as 
an educator depends largely on our co-operation. 

You have assumed that there is only one body 
deserving of consideration in a liberal college— 
namely, yourselves. We maintain that there are 
three—regents and faculty, who are the financial 
and educational leaders, respectively, and the stu- 
dent body, who, in all fairness, should have a share 
in the formation of the spirit and policies of the 
college. On every count except that of money, the 
opinion of the faculty is deserving of first consid- 
eration. It is they who make a college what it is. 
It is upon their co-operation that the success of the 
president depends. It is to them that we are in- 
debted for whatever inspiration and leadership we 
receive. It is in them that we put our confidence 
and with them that we will co-operate. Therefore 
a disregard of their wishes and their judgment is, 
to us, the supreme idiocy. We speak bluntly, be- 
cause it is our desire to do nothing under cover. 

(This information has been gathered entirely 
from down town sources. The faculty have not 
“talked” to the students). 

The resentment that we, the students, feel as a 
result of what we interpret—and in the light of our 
present information, have the right to interpret— 
as a deliberate assumption of absolute power on the 
part of the regents is increased by the absolute lack 
of courtesy and comradeship shown to us in the 
way in which the announcement was made. If one 
of you had come to us and said: “Because we feel 
that under the circumstances Mr. Coleman is the 
man who can do the best work for the college we 
are seriously considering asking him to take the 
presidency. Will you co-operate with him?”—we 
would have listened courteously, and without sus- 
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picion, and even if we had denied you our complete 
approval, we would have at least respected you for 
your good sportsmanship. As it was, you disregard- 
ed our requests (the Meiklejohn petition among 
others) without one word of explanation, and you 
left us to read of the appointment of the president 
of our college in the morning paper. . . A small 
enough thing in itself, we freely admit, but indica- 
tive of an attitude of utter indifference not only to 
our wants but to our needs. For above all, we need 
the free and open interchange of ideas and ideals 
with older men. We accept advice when it is given 
in the spirit of comradeship; we follow leaders in 
whom we recognize wisdom that is greater than our 
own. You have acted on the principle that “good 
fences make good neighbors.” But by ourselves we 
cannot break through the wall of silence and sus- 
picion you have built between us. We do not under- 
stand, and we are resentful. We cannot understand 
until we are told. 

If you failed to consult the faculty it was a fail- 
ure in principle, a disregard of a fundamental pos- 
tulate of the liberal college, an autocratic and un- 
intelligent thing. Your failure with us was of far 
less import. We do not pretend to wisdom; we do 
not expect to run the college. We know better than 
to want to. We do not advocate for a minute the 
wholesale dissemination of administrative details 
nor the laying bare of irrelevant controversies, but 
we do claim a sharing of confidence. At a critical 
moment you have signally failed to enlist our co- 
operation and our good-will. Is it because you do 
not care for it? . . . We wait to see in regard to 
the general plans and policies of the college—open, 
straightforward, comradely dealing between human 
beings. 

* * * * * 


TO THE STUDENTS 


Above all let us be just; let us disassociate our 
reaction to the appointment from our reaction to 
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the way in which the appointment was made. Let 
our estimate of Mr. Coleman be a separate thing 
from our estimate of the regents. He is in no way 
to blame for their attitude. He himself—we learn 
from outside sources—requested an interview with 
some of the faculty before accepting the appoint- 
ment. It was a wise step on his part. 

This is the third critical moment in the life of 
Reed College. During such moments our greatest 
dangers are hysteria, hasty judgment, and unfound- 
ed generalizations; our safe-guards are open-mind- 
edness, self-control, and _ strict adherence to 
facts, <5 

We see in our own front yard a bit of the great 
historical struggle between authority and liberal- 
ism. It is a universal thing, this fight between 
those who have power and those who want it. And 
neither side deserves it unless they use it wisely. 
It is dangerous for us to forget that even in our 
most heated moment. 

* * * * * 


TO MR. COLEMAN 


We feel that it is due you to tell you frankly how 
we feel. Our resentment has been aroused by a 
situation with which you are connected, but for 
which you are, we think, in no way to blame. It 
is not in the spirit of “rule or ruin” that we are 
looking toward the future. We need a leader. We 
will follow him whole-heartedly if he builds his 
program on the three things that we hold most dear 
—student self-government as it has been worked out 
under Dr. Scholz, the integrated curriculum, and the 
principle of individual liberty upon which the Reed 
community is based. 

. . « We want to be honest, we want to be kind. 
It would be well for us to remember now what Dr. 
Scholz’s counsel to us would be: “... Be open-mind- 
ed, be co-operative, be charitable.” In as far as we 
are not, we are unfaithful to his memory and to 
our own better minds. 


President Scholz of Reed 


Richard Scholz, one of the finest friends of vivid, 
meaningful, living, education, died a few months ago. 

No doubt only a tiny fraction of American stu- 
dents realized that he had lived at all. Yet from his 
inauguration as President of Reed College in 1921 
until his death this year, he was the living embodi- 
ment of a college educational ideal which must and 
will come to be universal if our colleges are to sur- 
vive, and our college students to be anything more 
than automatons. 

Would that it were possible to give in full the 
inaugural address delivered by Scholz on June 9, 
1921. It is brimming with optimism, side by side 
with a sane, penetrating criticism of the remains of 
our World since the war. It gives, perhaps as well 
as anything can, a picture of this broad friendly 
personality whom most of us can never know. 


In its stead, the address on Richard Scholz by 
Professor Charles McKinley may help to give a 
spark of inspirational fire to those who seek it. 

Said Professor McKinley: 

“T wish to speak today of the part which Richard 
Scholz hoped that Reed College might play in the 
educational process. Certain experiences as student 
and teacher had bitten deeply into his mind and 
their imprint upon the ideas he has urged at Reed 
College is clearly visible. 

“When he entered the University of Wisconsin as 
a freshman he blindly followed the tradition of his 
preparatory school that education began and ended 
with a mastery of languages, particularly classical 
languages. The liberal arts college of the univer- 
sity was an agglomeration of departments and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Student Ideals of Twenty-EKight Countries 
(Findings of the European Student Relief) 


The work of securing help for European students 
is now being carried on in the colleges by the Euro- 
pean Student Relief. In spite of the fact that some 
colleges, and a considerable number of students have 
responded splendidly, as in the past, the E. S. R. is 
face to face with our characteristic student apathy. 
Europe is very far away; we are very very comfort- 
able. No doubt American students at any rate those 
who have seen, felt or really understood the work 
of the European Student Relief, are fairly familiar 
with the remarkably fair and efficient accomplish- 
ment of that body in supplying material needs of 
desperate young students throughout Europe. It is 
not strange therefore, that at its international con- 
ference at Elmau, Germany, this year the European 
Student Relief and students of 28 countries should 
face, and try to analyze their ideal of a university. 

That particular question has not been one about 
which we American students have bothered our- 
selves a great deal. In fact most of us have had no 
ideal whatever of a college or university, and for 
that reason we have been willing to take anything 
offered to us, without question or protest. 

Nevertheless, the inevitable is upon us, and 
throughout the land we are being forced to look at, 
and evaluate what we are getting in the way of an 
education, and why we are getting it. 

For those who are honestly searching for some- 
thing more meaningful in our college or university 
life, we recommend the following extract from the 
report of the Elmau conference, as a trend of the 
times. We in America will have to reckon with a 
revaluation of this sort “whether we will or no.” 


FINDINGS: 


“We, students of 28 lands* assembled in con- 
ference at Elmau, are deeply concerned because of 
the tendency to turn our universities into specialist 
or professional schools, and to consider as science 
a mere intellectual education out of touch with life. 

“The war and the past few years demonstrated 
that the intellectual classes of the different countries 
were no more masters of the situation than any 
other class or group. The result has been that they 
are in no position today to fulfil their highest func- 
tion and responsibility—that of leadership in their 
respective nations. This state of affairs must be 
changed. 

“We therefore urge that our secondary and higher 
institutions of learning should give the students not 
only specialized professional or vocational training, 
but also an education which shall keep them in vital 
relation to reality and to current events and affairs ; 
an education which shall nurture personalities con- 
scious of their moral responsibilities in life; per- 
sonalities equipped with qualifications which will 
enable them to occupy their place and fulfil their 


*The United States included. 


function in an all-inclusive world order of hu- 
manity with super-national eternal values. 

“Such an order does not mean a shallow superfi- 
cial internationalism, but on the contrary, an order 
in which expression of national character—thé pre- 
requisite basis for every culture or civilization—is 
possible. 

“We regard ourselves as spokesmen of a genera- 
tion which is called upon to establish a new world 
order of mutual understanding and cooperation. In 
this spirit we appeal to E. S. R., wherever it wields 
an influence in determining educational policies and 
principles, to adopt this task as a primary function 
of its work: and in doing so to render indispensable 
service to the spiritual needs of our present student 
generation. 

“Of many necessary and desirable changes evident 
to every careful student of the question, we submit 
the following as being of great importance. In so 
doing we recognize and regret that economic condi- 
tions, at present prevailing in many countries, 
render virtually impossible the early realization of 
the university ideals set forth. 


“We are resolved: 


(1) That service to the community and the world, 
and not personal gain should be the chief motive 
with which university study should be under- 
taken. 

(2) That a more comprehensive international and 
super-national outlook should be fostered in our 
Universities. 

(3) That Universities should be as far as possible 
free from political control or influence. 

(4) That no education is complete which does not 
allow opportunity for the fullest development of 
artistic instinct and talent. 

(5) That no education is: complete which does not 
allow opportunity for the fullest development 
of man’s spiritual nature and capacity. 

(6) That more attention must be given than here- 
tofore to the care and furthering of the physical 
health of students.** 

(7) That the present disadvantages and discrimina- 
tion under which women students labor in 
many universities be removed, thus securing 
complete equality for all, irrespective of sex.*** 

(8) That university education should be open to all 
who are capable of profiting by it. 

(9) That each compact national group within the 
boundaries of any state should be allowed to 
promote its own science and culture in its 
mother tongue.” 


**Note that in this the European universities still have 
a epics which those in the United States have fairly 
solved. 

***The European opinion of the United States is that 
culturally it is ruled by women. The American opinion 
of Europe is that it tries too hard to rule its women. The 
other resolutions apply to America as well as to Europe. 
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What Does James B. Duke Mean? 


James B. Duke, tobacco and power merchant, re- 
cently offered $6,000,000 to Trinity College, N. C., 
provided that in its title it would substitute the 
name of Duke for that of the Deity. What of it? 


Arnold Bennett is peculiarly qualified to turn 
social philosopher when the occasion demands. Not 
necessarily because he is a novelist but rather be- 
cause of his understanding of social manners and 
ideals—his keen insight into human needs and the 
knowledge that environmental backgrounds give 
tone and color to human conduct. It is because he 
is able to gauge the direction and importance of 
certain cultural trends, that his remarks on educa- 
tion in the United States are of striking interest. 
In a recent article in The New York American, con- 
cerning the influence of wealth upon academic free- 
dom, Arnold Bennett is willing to assume, for the 
sake of argument, that “capitalistic wealth is de- 
liberately poisoning the very wells of Knowledge.” 
While he doubts that such pollution has been de- 
liberately planned, he nevertheless feels that the pol- 
lution actually exists. In analyzing the motive of 
the “university-making millionaire,” Arnold Bennett 
stresses the desire on the part of the benefactor “to 
do the right thing and acquire prestige.” He be- 
lieves that the motive is no more treacherous than 
this. However, “the notion of influencing educa- 
tion so as to perpetuate and strengthen the con- 
ditions that have made the university benefactor a 
millionaire, must have come later, if it came, as 
probably it did. It was a natural human notion, 
but anti-social.” 

According to Arnold Bennett, the recognition 
given to the American child, as a national asset, is 
greater than that which England is willing to con- 
cede to her school-children. Contrasted with what 


he calls “America’s passionate interest in educa- 
tion,” England shows an interest that is sporadic 
and indifferent by comparison. “A European has 
only to watch American children going into school 
and coming out of school in order to realize that in 
America children count as they do-not count in Eu- 
rope. American children on these occasions seem 
to own the earth. 
ultant. 


They are, comparatively, ex- 
They enjoy, eagerly.” 

Here seems to end the superficial supremacy of 
American education over English. Arnold Bennett 
is more deeply concerned with that form of educa- 
tion that not only “enables citizens to collect and 
co-ordinate knowledge—though that is highly im- 
portant—but with an education that makes people 
“think for themselves, think straight and so pass 
into mental freedom, which is the best of all free- 
doms.” He believes that nonconformity, “the 
mother of freedom,” is too little tolerated in 
America, and that “movements” as a result of in- 
tellectual expansiveness and healthy experimenta- 
tion “are not encouraged; indeed they are dis- 
couraged.” 

Furthermore American politics mystify Euro- 
peans, who seem to see as much difference between 
the Republicans and Democrats, as is found between 
the famous Mother Goose twins, Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum. These political twins are guarded 
tenderly, and are brought up on a brand of milk 
sterilized by American thought-laboratories. Should 
members of “the other party,” dare pollute the milk 
supply with the germs of intellectual curiosity and 
non-conformity, then their “heads go in danger of 
prison,” and their literature finds itself barred from 
the mails. The penalty for non-conformity in 
America during the war is made strikingly clear by 
Arnold Bennett, who says that “conscientious ob- 
jectors to war were kept incarcerated in America 
three years after the war ended, while ours were 
all released, which seems to me to imply, somehow, 
that American educational methods are conceivably 
capable of improvement.” 

America is not alone in her desire to manufacture 
conformity. There are France, Italy and Spain. 
Arnold Bennett is no blind chauvinist and evidently 
does not take very seriously Decatur’s desk motto. 
We think he had rather be right than King of 
England. “I sit in sackcloth for the British educa- 
tional system, some of whose details render me 
almost homicidal. At the same time I do think that 
British education does, better than most other 
systems, successfully teach freedom combined with 
respect for law. 

“One can think aloud freely in the strange island, 
and people can combine freely together to further 
any gospel whatever. It is something.” D. R. 
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An English View of American College Life 


By WILLIAM ROBSON 


A thoughtful student from the London School of 
Economics, on his return from America, said to his 
countrymen : 


During the past five months I have seen what 
may, I think, be regarded as a representative cross- 
section of American higher education, it having 
been my lot to visit some thirty colleges and uni- 
versities scattered from one end of the continent 
to the other. Those thirty colleges presented a 
bewildering diversity of outward form, for they in- 
cluded women’s colleges and men’s colleges, the 
small co-educational college and the great State 
university, the Negro training institution and the 
Indian vocational school, the endowed university of 
the Middle West and the relatively ancient seat of 
learning, such as Harvard and Yale in the East. 
At first it seemed a staggering impossibility to say 
anything whatever that would be valid of all those 
multifarious places where education is carried on. 
But gradually, as we journeyed from college to col- 
lege, I remembered that saying of Voltaire: Plus 
ca change, plus ca reste la meme chose. I repeat it 
here for the benefit of those who, while reading 
this, have been rapidly dividing the number of days 
in five months by thirty, and concluding that since 
(if travelling is allowed for) we could not possibly 
have stayed more than three or four days at each 
college, any remarks I may have to offer must, as a 
result, inevitably be superficial. 

The visitor from Europe cannot fail to be amazed 
at two features in the American college system: 
first, its extreme newness and tremendously rapid 
growth; and second, its accessibility, at any rate 
as compared with England, to the sons and daught- 
ers of the mass of the people. A degree of oppor- 
tunity for higher education exists over there which 
is absolutely unknown on this side of the water. 
A boy or girl can get into college much more easily, 
and with much poorer parents, than is usually the 
case in England. 

But when the boy gets in he receives something 
entirely different from what is known as a univer- 
sity education in Europe. He gets, not so much an 
insight into ways of thinking and methods of 
reasoning, not so much a background of culture, 
as a training in “leadership,” “citizenship” and 
“character.” This may be a desirable thing at the 
present point of development of the United States, 
but it is something quite distinct from the European 
conception of a university. 

The student not only gets something different, 
but he expects something different. In England 
you go to the university to develop yourself, while 
in America you go to the university to distinguish 
yourself. There you have a whole world of differ- 


ence. In America a boy is always endeavouring to 
attain some outward sign of achievement, to make 
the college paper, to make one of the clubs or fra- 
ternities, to make the football team. The centre 
of gravity is in the world of action far more than 
in the world of thought. 

You get the same tendency echoed in the aca- 
demic sphere. I was struck by the excellence, the 
vigour and the competence with which affairs relat- 
ing to the world of action are handled. I found 


that every one could use a typewriter and drive an 
automobile. I found that drives for money were 
made on a vast scale and with a success undreamed 
of in England. I found that the applied sciences, 
such as medicine and engineering and agriculture, 
and the vocational studies, such as law, are at their 
best taught (and learned!) far better than any- 
where in England. But when it came to what one 
may call by contrast the world of thought, quite the 
opposite was the case. Pure science and the purely 
cultural subjects, such as classics and literature and 
art, are absolutely inferior in most cases, and usu- 
ally neglected. The situation in regard to them is 
either tragic or comic. Accordingly, although one 
meets students who obviously show promise of be- 
coming great engineers, great doctors, captains of in- 
dustry and so forth, one rarely if ever meets a stu- 
dent who seems destined to become a Darwin, a 
Beethoven, a Shelley. 

One of the main reasons why the American uni- 
versity system is not going the right way to pro- 
duce men of genius in art and philosophy, pure 
science and literature, is because diversity of char- 
acter is not encouraged but suppressed; for genius 
is the flower of exceptional diversity. Let me ex- 
plain how this suppression is brought about. 

In the first place you have the fraternity. A 
fraternity is a place where a number of young men 
invite other young men to join them on condition 
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that they too become like themselves. The result- 
ing intellectual stagnation is called a fraternity; and 
in these places there is no room at all for a man 
who is in any way different from his fellows. Any 
knobs on his character are quickly knocked off. The 
fraternity has certain good phases, but the above 
describes the effect upon the mentality of its 
members. 

Then there are the badges and class distinctions 
which abound in America, the land where class dis- 
tinctions are supposed not to exist. You can often 
tell from a man’s appearance almost everything 
about him. At Leland Stanford (to take an ex- 
ample at random) sophomores wear white corduroy 
trousers, juniors wear small caps, seniors wear hard 
Mexican hats. At Oklahoma and elsewhere en- 
gineers wear Stetson hats and lawyers carry canes; 
while the ubiquitous pins and buttons show which 
fraternity a man belongs to and where he met his 
girl, The “tyranny of categories” is pushed to an 
extreme point and has a very important effect in 
reducing the individual to a mere member of a 
category, and robbing him of his individuality to 
what I consider a dangerous extent. Add to this 
the absence of a reasonable amount of privacy in 
the life of the student, and you may see what I am 
driving at. The desire for privacy is regarded as 
bad form in American colleges; and the usual rule 
is that everybody’s door must always be open for 
everybody to walk in or look in at random. In the 
fraternities in particular, the lack of privacy is a 
special curse. The men all keep together, eat to- 
gether, wash together, play together and sing to- 
gether. In practice no one’s door is ever closed, 
even if it is permissible in theory. 

But a certain amount of privacy is absolutely 
essential for the growth of individuality—indeed, 
for any real inner development at all. And this 
the American student does not get. That is why, 
when I looked through Herbert Hoover’s little book 
on American Individualism, it occurred to me that 
there is no real individualism whatever in America 
in the sense of there being a true diversity of char- 
acter and personality. For this lack the university 
system is largely responsible. 
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December Magazines 


Among articles of interest to college students, we re- 
commend the following from current magazines. 


q “Richard Kane Goes to Europe,” by Irwin Edman: 
Century Magazine for December.* 

“Irwin Edman is an assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University and has seen many Richard 
Kanes facing their problems.” 


Mr. Edman begins: 


“When Richard Kane arrived within two months of 
commencement it was clear to nobody, least of all to him- 
self, what he would do for a living.” 

He ends: 

“All the way over (from Europe) the jazz orchestra 
had been playing a tune that was evidently very current 
in America. That night before coming into New York 
Harbor he asked a fellow-passenger what it was. He 
smiled at the felicitatious irony. The song was entitled 
“What’ll I Do?” Europe had not answered the question 
for him. 


An attempt to answer the moot question, “Why Go 
to College?” is the article of that title by Richard Burton 
in the December Mercury. 

“Mr. Burton is a Johns Hopkins man, and has been 
head of the English Department of the University of 
Minnesota, with a short interval since 1898.” 


Mr. Burton begins: 


“The United States is today the battleground of a 
gigantic educational struggle, with opposing ideals at the 
grapple, and the result still unsure. On the one hand 
is that elder aim, which, for convenience sake, may be 
called the academic or cultural; on the other, the utili- 
tarian or practical. Must one of these triumph at the 
expense of the other, or can the two be harmonized?” 

He concludes: 

“What a blessing if our colleges had the backbone to 
say to inquiring youth, ‘Almost anybody can go to col- 
lege, but this doesn’t mean that everbody should.’ How 
wonderful if some college, by inheritance the beneficiary 
and guardian of the sound academic ideal, should speak 
right cut and say that its aim was aristocrafic: to pre- 
pare the saving remnant to rule the rest of us! But 
what courage it would take in what we call democratic 
America!” 


The All-India Congress meets in Christmas week and 
articles on India take precedence in the December maga- 
zines. The New Orient, a young quarterly (of which the 
title page bears a staggering list of important names) 
introduces its second number with a photograph of 
Gandhi, the best I have seen anywhere, and a message 
from him: “There is no escape for man or woman, black 
or white, or for the East or the West except through 
innocence (non-violence) and truth.” 

The Survey Graphic contains an excellent and informal 
article on the India Situation and The New Republic 
(December 17th) an equally excellent although more bus- 
iness-like one, both by Savel Zimand. India, in the per- 
son of Gandhi, also absorbs the entire World Tomorrow 
which contains among others articles by John Haynes 
Holmes and Taraknath Das, and a very good bibliography 
of Gandhi and India as well as a plan for group discus- 
sion of the Indian situation. 


*In the October issue of The Century appeared the 
first of this series of studies of the young college-bred 
man trying to find his life-work. 
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INTERNATIONAL: The Young United Europe; French Youth 


La Jeune Republique 


By HENRI GUILLEMIN, 
Student at the “Ecole Normale Superieme de Paris” 


Mare Sangnier, fownder of “La Jeune Republi- 
que,” is “one of the most interesting and attractive 
personalities of present-day France.” A member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, “a devout Catholic, and 
a@ man of pronounced social feeling, he had as 
early as twenty-two years ago organized the Chris- 
tian-social movement known by the name of Sillon, 
which was later forbidden by the Pope at the in- 
stance of the French high clergy. Before the war 
he founded the League of the Young Republic,’ 
largely for the establishment of Christian principles 
in all realms of life: private, social, political, na- 
tional and intellectual. 

It is obvious from M. Guillemin’s article, that 
action means far more than words to these young 
Frenchmen.— Ed. 


The Young Republic movement, the most novel 
feature of which is its desire to realize sincerely and 
definitely a Democratic Republic, is more than a 
simple association of young people gathered to- 
gether to learn the realities of politics, and to pre- 
pare themselves by a fraternal education to be good 
future citizens. It is not less true that by the quality 
of its program, by the appeal which it makes to all 
disinterested forces, and by the great flood of ideal- 
ism, almost mysticism, which animates it, the Young 
Republic appeals most particularly to all the higher 
aspirations of youth. Resolved, primarily, to en- 
lighten intelligence and strengthen will-power, the 
Young Republic concerns itself much less with re- 
cruiting voters and organizing committees for im- 
mediate success, than with the attempt to mold the 
rising generation and to bring about in it a sort of 
spiritual awakening. 

In considering even the enrollment of the Young 
Republic one becomes quickly aware of the young 
people. And if, for example, one takes stock of the 
numerical and dynamic importance of the movement 
among young Parisian intellectuals one soon real- 
izes that it is beyond comparison with the relative 
strength of the Young Republic as a political force 
among the other political parties of France. 

M. Rimy Roure, a French journalist, who last 
ear made an investigation in Student circles to dis- 
cover what he called the spiritual poles of the “new 
youth” has written as his conclusion: “The Young 
Republic, daughter of Sillov, has so grown in the 
schools as to have become one of the principal 
forces among young intellectuals of to-day.” It is 
certainly true that taken with l’Action Francaise 
and the Socialist and Communist groups, the Young 


Republic constitutes one of the most intense centers 
of attraction and expansion among French youth, 
young women as well as young men. At Sevres as 
well as at the Ecole Normale, Marc Sangnier has 
his followers. 


The conquests of the Young Republic among the 
young people are due to individual work of militant 
members and to collective manifestations. During 
the winter 1923-24 a series of novel public meet- 
ings contributed largely to the spreading of our 
ideas. Every month widely distributed posters and 
pamphlets called the young people, intellectuals, 
employees and factory hands, without distinction, 
to attend serial expositions of the various aspects 
of the Young Republican program, which several of 
their comrades in “Democracy” would lay before 
them. Most real and vital questions were broached. 

The leaders of conferences reviewed our defini- 
tion of democracy, which is: a political, social, and 
economic organization such as shall permit every 
man to collaborate effectively to the limit of his 
ability and good will, in the directing of public af- 
fairs. Then from this central idea they derive suc- 
cessively a multitude of consequences, some indi- 
cating the reforms necessary in the political field 
before we can attain to a truly material govern- 
ment of the Republic, others stressing the moral 
and religious energy indispensable to citizens of a 
democracy which may at any time demand the sac- 
rifice of their personal interest to that of the whole, 
and still others throwing light on the importance 
of problems of international order, which the in- 
terest of France herself as well as democratic logic 
commands us to solve with loyal cooperation and 
brotherhood. They all lay emphasis on the pro- 
foundly moral character of the work which the 
Young Republic hopes to accomplish, on the new 
spirit we must acquire before we shall know how 
to live Democracy, on the primordial transforma- 
tion of heart and soul without which all that we 
may build will rest on a foundation of clouds. 

Though always well attended, a perfect dignity 
and courtesy perpetually governed these gatherings. 
Even adversaries felt themselves engaged not with 
ambitious politicians, jugglers of words who play 
with ideas rather than give their lives to them, but 
with straightforward intelligences, anxious only 
for the truth. At the end of every meeting we en- 
listed adherents to our cause by tens and twenties. 

The equipment of our conference leaders has 
grown during the last year. Young Republicans 
are numerous among those newly promoted to the 
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higher schools. The winter campaign 1924-25 prom- 
ises to be interesting and rich in conquest. 

From another point of view the Young Republic 
is also the French division of a vast organization 
presided over by its leader, Mare Sangnier, which 
extends far beyond the national frontiers. 

The Democratic International for Peace, of which 
the early congresses, particularly the third at Fri- 
burgen-Brisgau, are so widely echoed, aims par- 
ticularly to create, by frequent contacts, a sort of 
common international spirit, destined to assure 
peace through mutual acquaintance and the effec- 
tive practice of brotherhood. 
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This aspect of the Young Republic also exercises 
an exalted seduction on many young spirits. We 
have seen in August 1923 with what fervour the 
delegates of the young people of the Young Republic 
fraternized with young pacifist Germans in a great 
rush of reconciliation and love. 

Such appears to be the activity of the Young Re- 
public among the youth of France. 
one may say, it has grown marvelously. 


In four years, 
It is a 
pure and ardent force, a true spring of all that is 
best and most generous in the soul of France. 


The Youth Section of the No More War Movement 


ing up at the present time that there is a danger 

of the spirit being suffocated under the mass of 
machinery. There is visible to-day a tendency to organ- 
ise for organization’s sake, which is a kind of mania. It 
is therefore not unnatural that every new society enter- 
ing the already crowded arena should be ragarded with 
a certain suspicion until it has demonstrated that it 
possesses a a raison d’etre quite distinct from that of 
its fellows and intrinsically valuable. 

One of the most recently formed of the many new 
organizations is the Youth Section of the No More War 
Movement, which made the first public announcement of 
its existence in a manifesto issued to the press of Great 
Britain on New Year’s, 1923. “What has this new or- 
ganization to offer which is not already provided by 
other peace societies?” must have been the question in 
the minds of many when they first caught sight of the 
manifesto; ‘what need is there for yet another society 
against war?” As they perused the manifesto, however, 
they must have realised that here was something new in 
the annals of the long struggle against war. Here were 
not only the imagination and aspiration of Youth but 
faith, insight, and determination; a full recognition of 
the necessity of eradicating the spiritual and economic 
causes of war and a frank declaration of the fact that 
if war is to be ended it must be through the resolve of 
individual men and women to refuse to participate in 
it and not through the resolutions of Governments or 
International Councils. 

“Youth calls upon mankind,” says the Manifesto, “to 
have the courage to step forward boldly towards a war- 
free world. Youth says war is not inevitable. Youth 
says war can be abolished. War can be abolished by 
inspiring men and women to work in the spirit of service 
instead of in the spirit of greed, and, by educating men 
and women, to establish an international order express- 
ing this fellowship ideal.” 

It is the pledge of individual resistance to war under 
all circumstances which distinguishes this organization 
from others which superficially resemble it. Every 
member signs the following declaration:— 


S O great is the number of new organizations spring- 


“Believing that all war is wrong, and that the 
arming of nations, whether by sea, land, or air, is 
treason to the spiritual unity and intelligence of man- 
kind, I declare it to be my intention never to take 
part in war, offensive or defensive, international or 
civil, whether by bearing arms, making or handling 
munitions, voluntarily subscribing to war loans, or 
using my labour for the purpose of setting others 
free for war service. Further, I declare my inten- 


tion to strive for the removal of all causes of war, 
and to work for the establishment of a new social 
order based on co-operation for the common good.” 


Such an absolute and uncompromising position can be 
adopted only after much thought and as a result of deep 
conviction. It is, however, one which by its uncondi- 
tional character inspires confidence and will do more to 
evoke a similar response in other countries than all the 
pious resolutions passed by peace conferences. It is, of 
course, recognized that to be effective the attitude of ab- 
solute resistance to war must transcend racial limitations, 
and already through the War Resisters’ International 
there are federated together organizations in seventeen 
different countries, all of the members of which have 
made the above or a similar declaration. 


Readers of Youth are familiar with the pacifist ten- 
dencies of many of the Continental Youth Movements. 
The Youth Section of the No More War Movement will 
form the rallying point for the pacifist youth of Eng- 
land, that is, of those who are prepared to take the ab- 
solute pacifist position, and to demonstrate the reality 
of their brotherhood with the youth of other lands by 
refusing under all circumstances to take up the sword 
to kill them. 


This is a step which requires courage. But was ever 
anything worth while achieved without courage? The 
risk involved may be great? But, as the Spanish proverb 
says, “Who risk nothing, will gain nothing.” The risk 
must be taken, for the alternative is annihilation. Every 
sane person to-day realises that with the development of 
modern scientific methods of warfare—and who can stay 
the progress of science?—either mankind must destroy 
war or else war will destroy mankind. Which is it to be? 
The only hope seems to lie in the resolve of mankind to 
use its increasing scientific knowledge not for destruction 
but for construction, to save life, and not to kill. Man- 
kind must abjure the use of the war-method. 

It is to this end that the Youth Section of the No More 
War Movement is working. It seeks to unite Youth in 
this great crusade for peace. This is not merely a nega- 
tive task. It is essentially positive in that it provides 
the only possible basis on which the future can be built. 
Moreover, the declaration quoted above recognises quite 
clearly in its clause the necessity of constructive work if 
world-peace is to become a reality and not merely a 
prophet’s vision or a poet’s dream. 

This is the Call which in England is being made by 
the Youth Section of the No More War Movement, the 
secretary of which is Phyllis Bing, 6, Alton Road, 
Croydon. 

HAROLD F BING. 
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Is German Youth Peace-Seeking? 


By MAX BARTH 


The editor of the FREIE PROLETARISCHE 
JUGEND, NUREMBERG, sends THE NEW STU- 
DENT his answer to a very important question. 


Ten years ago this question could not have been 
debated. If there were a number of youth organiza- 
tions they had no independent viewpoint, no spon- 
taneous criticism to offer regarding the thoughts 
and habits of their elders. Here and there an in- 
dividual had private opinions. 

Then came the war. In the first few days fol- 
lowing mobilization everyone above eighteen volun- 
teered. This was a matter of course. Spiritually 
everyone was the son of his father; and his father 
was for the war. Whoever as an individual at- 
tempted to guard himself against the war psycholo- 
gy and stayed at home for a month, for two months, 
can tell how difficult his action was for his com- 
rades to understand. Pacifists existed only as jay- 
walkers, 

But as, under the pressure of war needs, efforts 
commenced to make military training compulsory 
for all youth, the leaders of youth organizations 
both at home and in the field rebelled: under all 
circumstances this must be prevented! 

Today the remarkable thing has happened, that 
the greatest part of the youth of Germany above 
fourteen years of age is organized in some fashion 
or other into groups which wander together, sing, 
dance discuss every topic under heaven in their 
councils. Only part of them, however, are in the 
groups of the Youth Movement; the rest are under 
the protecting wings of political parties, churches, 
or “cultural” organizations. The latter have no 
opinion which could be called their own. They are 
for war or against war according as they have been 
influenced. 

In the really independent youth movements 
friends of peace far outweigh the others. The ex- 
tremist groups favor war under special circum- 
stances: the nationalistic ones are for war across 
boundaries, the communistic ones for war across 
barricades; the nationalists are not unconditionally 
opposed to civil war but the communists are uncon- 
ditionally opposed to international war. 

The rest of the groups—the majority both in 
number, organizations and in membership—differ 
among each other regarding economic and political 
measures for the new society, but all of them agree 
that the means shall be peaceable. Scattered among 
them are outright pacifists who even have some 
groups of their own. 

With a great part of German youth, the peace 
seeking attitude arises from religious convictions; 
others arrive at it through writers like Prince 
Kropotkin and Gustav Landauer; others take their 
stand simply on the fact that war does not pay in 
whatever coin you wish to measure it: whether in 
economic, in political, in spiritual or in social value. 


It is not probable that youth in Germany will 
have any measurable effect in converting public 
opinion to peaceful inclinations. It is too young. 
Only one group of its leaders, molten together by 
the war, is old enough to take any decisive action in 
matters of state. At their knees sits another group 
which by this time have reached positions of some 
influence (in justice, medicine, teaching, trade 
unions, press, charity). 

Moreover the main effort of the youth movement 
is toward self-education, self-building. It wants 
first to become a unit, self-conscious, with united 
front; then to break with the old methods, to de- 
stroy the old idols—that will be the problem. 

In this respect much has already happened. Much 
is happening all the time. Not only did all the 
youth groups from right to left do everything in 
their power to prevent the civil war which threat- 
ened to break in Germany last year, but they have 
quietly entered into a common work with young 
people in other countries which is fruitful and per- 
manent. The international conventions and meet- 
ings and other showman paraphernalia cannot begin 
to give the true picture, which consists of small 
actions taking place day by day; of the huge number 
of personal friendships; of the periodicals of youth 
which through their circle of readers and workers 
have become international. 

Already there exists a brotherhood of European 
youth. It may even be possible to say that the 
United Europe which the older generation is always 
striving to create already exists among the younger: 
there already is a Young LHurope, the State of 
Youth, the New Europe, in which the boundaries 
have fallen and which lies hidden in the crazy 
patched shell of today’s system of nationalistic 
states and bides its time. One of these days the 
over-ripe and rotting shell will fall. 
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LETTERS PRO AND CON 


“, . . Please tell me just what you aim to 
Oi tsie [ak 


@ The New Student tries to tell the interesting 
stories of the week, in such a way that the reader 
can tell what is the trend of college life and affairs. 


@ The New Student is interested primarily in the 
leaders in college life, not in the followers; it aims 
to give information that is helpful, necessary, or 
suggestive to these leaders in guiding activities on 
their own campus. (Leaders are not necessarily of- 
fice-holders). 


@ It notes an increased tendency in colleges to- 
ward reflection, and so tries to publish the most 
fruitful reflections of people both inside of school 
and out, as stimulants to more. 


q It notes that students are interested in the 
world outside, in everything that is alive. 


The editorial in a college magazine from which 
the following was taken makes us acutely aware of 
our shortcomings, just because it sets us such high 
and synipathetic standards: 

We, who attend a small southern college shut off 
by natural environment from actual contact with 
the practical world, should be especially grateful 
for the opportunity this student newspaper gives 
us. Most of us would be glad to turn our egocentric 
minds into wider channels if we knew how. The 
New Student serves to make information upon 
“broad student interests” accessible. 

Under its leadership the out-going senior will not 
have such difficulty in adjusting himself to a new 
and strange life. He will see the solution to prac- 
tical problems as they really are, merely higher 
steps in a continuous education. 


From the President of a small but valuable col- 
lege: 

I had the joy of reading your editorial to our 
College men the other day. They all laughed and 
one of the football players remarked: “At any rate 
the New Student took notice of us.” 

So we have the comfort of getting our weekly’s 
name into press. 

Your paper is mighty interesting stuff. 


My dear New Student: 

I have introduced you to several people because 
I have found you worth while, and tho’ I don’t 
agree with some of your beliefs, I think you are 
growing by leaps and bounds, 


Congratulations on the first three copies of The 
New Student. They contain articles giving data 
and views on the election that could not be obtained 
elsewhere. 


I am so enthusiastic about The New Student and 
find it so indispensably helpful in my work that I 
do not want to miss a single issue—Miss Madeline 
Erskine, Christian Assn, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

* * * 

We are trying to perform the same service for 
student government officers, journalists, drama- 
tists, debaters, scribblers, scholars, 
groups. 


discussion 


A copy of your paper has come to me through 
some of my voluminous Association mail, and it was 
with most sincere delight that I hailed the work 
of your hands and brain. Therefore I am subscrib- 
ing herewith, enclosing the necessary $1.50 for a 
year of enlightenment. Rachel Dunaway, Austin, 
Texas. 


Really your paper gives one fresh hope that the 
world isn’t dead after all, but is progressing as we 
were always taught it should. 

* * * 

The honor should go to those who are making 

the news which we report. 


From the American Federation of Tcachers’ 
Monthly Bulletin: 


YOUTH AND A LONG LIFE 


We welcome among our exchanges The New Stu- 
dent, now beginning its fourth year . . . Its edi- 
torial staff of five includes as yet no sporting or 
society editor. No jokes and cartoons, wise or 
otherwise, adorn its pages. The perennial athletic 
photo is missing. Its one distinguished feature is 
that it is worth reading. It is nation-wide in its 
interests and reflects the thoughtful side of the 
American campus. It is published at 2929 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

We wish them success. 


& * * 

We're afraid we have fallen. Since then we have 
printed a good cartoon and a football picture; 
whether that paragraph in the Windmill was a 
joke or not, we cannot say. But there is still a 
thoughtful side of the campus to be reflected. 


IDLE AFTERNOON 
I watched two little waves 
marching to the shore. 
One died with a yawn 
the second with a roar. 


William Saphier. 
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DEBATING: From the History of the Oxford Union 


The Famous Oxford-Cambridge Debate 
Byron vs. Shelley 


It was on a cold November day, in the year 1829, 
that a group of Cambridge men took the old “Puck” 
coach on its way through deep snow to Oxford, 
there to bring about one of the most interesting 
single evenings in the history of undergraduate life. 

The debating Unions of Oxford and Cambridge 
were both about a half dozen years old. Oxford 
had more polish, Cambridge more substance. The 
Oxford men later admitted that in this adventure 
they had rushed in where angels feared to tread. 
Their quarters were more comfortable than their 
rivals’, and they thought they had to do with an 
invasion of the Barbarians. 

But at Cambridge there was a group of men, a 
society called the Apostles; and their great adven- 
ture, their apostolic mission was to consist in noth- 
ing less than the friendly overwhelming of Oxford, 
the entire university, into finally accepting her own 
poet, Percy Bysse Shelley. This was to be done 
skillfully by drawing Oxford into a debate compar- 
ing the merits of Shelley with those of Byron, who 
had begun his stormy career in the school they 
themselves represented. 

Both poets had died in the previous decade, 
Shelley three years before Byron. 

Oxford had never been interested in her poet, 
whose painful student days had been those of a 
gentle but awkward ghost. He shunned activities, 
he had no use for the commonplace college gather- 
ings; and what he called the “turbulent animal- 
isms” of the students filled him with disgust. Be- 
sides, was he not an “aetheist,” and as such almost 
untouchable?—Even later, when the rest of the 
world began to praise Shelley, his ‘Alma Mater’ 
still remained aloof, superior, and ignorant. 

* * * 

The stage discharged a remarkable trio of Cam- 
bridge men: Arthur Hallam, the manly and gentle 
fellow whose death by drowning was later to in- 
spire Tennyson’s In Memoriam; Thomas Sunder- 
land, and Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton. The 
last-named never afterwards was certain whether 
he had fibbed or not to venerable Mr. Wordsworth, 
then master of Trinity College, in order to get 
away. Shelley was not yet a name to be carelessly 
spoken before polite ears. 

They were met by the Oxford men, led by one 
William Ewart Gladstone, a tall chap with black 
hair and flashing eyes, who already shone forth his 
power, and was admired by his fellow-students as 
one who would be sure to make his way. “The man 
that took me most,’ wrote Milnes later, “was the 
youngest Gladstone of Liverpool—I am sure, a very 
superior person.” 

With him, among the others, was one Henry Ed- 


ward Manning, also a fellow of portent, already an 
infallible young Pope in the eyes of his friends, and 
a “ready and agreeable speaker at the Union.” 

* * * 

The debate commenced, before union benches that 
“swarmed and murmured like a hive of bees.” 

Oxford innocently plunged. Shelley they did not 
know, nor was much attention being paid to him 
at Oxford. Byron they knew; therefore he must be 
superior. “Manning’s speech . - was a clever 
piece of special pleading. Strange to relate, the 
pose affected by Oxford in this matter was rather 
a subtle form of ignorance, based, in the main, on 
what feeling could be cherished in an intellectual 
man with a stubborn honesty as a defense against 
what was believed to be atheism. Herein, at this 
epoch, Oxford hardly dreamed in public debate of 
disputing the decisions of authority, for these had 
the force of an accepted revelation. But the Cam- 
bridge men, in speaking for Shelley, swept this de- 
fense away. It was a defense against an imaginary 
£06. jn 3” 

The battle turned into a rout. 

Manning later said the debate had been a mis- 
take; so ill equipped were he and his friends to deal 
with what ethereal poetry implies. “We Oxford 
men were precise, orderly, and morbidly afraid of 
excess in word or manner. The Cambridge ora- 
tory,” he declared, “came like a flood into a mill- 
pond . . . I remember the effect of Sunderland’s 
declamation to this day. It had never been seen or 
heard before among us. We cowered like birds and 
ran like sheep.” 

But it was Hallam, thinks the chronicler, who 
contributed the most. “Hallam, the man who had 
helped to rescue Adonais from neglect, himself to 
become, through a great poet, a classic figure, an 
example, as long as the language shall last, of the 
beauty inherent in manly living and accomplish- 
ment . . Metaphysical depths of thought and 
feeling had already been sounded by him, and for 
the poet of his choice, master of organ or trumpet 
or of the slenderest reed, who had passed through 
life in touch with divinity though others knew it 
not, he uttered with passion what passion steeped 
in knowledge could positively prove.” 

Milnes—consummate advocate, in order to show 
how Shelley’s youthful aetheism later changed into a 
similarity to Christian faith, read with feeling from 
the fine chorus of the ‘Hellas,’ one of Shelley’s latest 
works, the lines: 

A power from the unknown God, 
A Promethean conqueror came, 

Like a triumphant path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
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That these occurred in a dramatic part, not as 
words of the author, he glossed over; but he had 
struck home. There was a silence of several 
minutes. 


Then Manning arose to close the debate, speak- 
ing with consciousness of defeat, but obliged in 
hospitality to say something.—The motion was car- 
ried in favor of Byron by a majority of 33 in a poll 
of 128. Many of the ninety who voted against 
Shelley, though really converted, were compliment- 


ing Cambridge, since Byron was a Cambridge man. 
* * * 


Comments the historian: 


“Rivalry between schools of poetry is of course 
the most fantastic thing in the world, and no vote 
can prove anything, one way or the other. Such 
proceedings, however, may enlighten and convince 
and broaden the mind. To have held a debate at 
all on such a subject indicated a great advance for 
the society . . . It was talked about for years: it 
is talked of still . . It sent men back to their 
rooms to consider a neglected poet, especially in 
relation to the whole wide question of repression 
in which the Union was vitally concerned. . . 
Cambridge had wrought a fine action, thorougly 
thought out, and it is not fanciful to date from this 
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event the actual rehabilitation of Shelley’s name and 
fame in Oxford. 

“The Cambridge guests departed, delighted with 
their reception . . .” 


This account of the Byron-Shelley debate has 
been quoted and lifted bodily from the single 
chapter on it in the book of Herbert A. Morrah, 
The Oxford Union, 1823-1923 (Cassell, 1923, 325 
pp.) in the hope that it will whet the appetite of 
the reader for the book. In more respects than one, 
American debating now is stagnant, more stagnant 
than debating was at Oxford before Cambridge’s 
invasion. Now America is being invaded by both 
Cambridge and Oxford, and the indications are that 
America is being fertilized by them. 

Every debating team should own this book. 
Though it is at times somewhat overdetailed and 
sometimes dull to us, it does help to bring us into 
the atmosphere which helped to form in greater or 
less degree, among others, Gladstone, Henry Man- 
ning, Disraeli, Ruskin, Bishop, Wilberforce, Lord 
Robert Cecil, John Morley, Frederic Harrison, King 
Edward VII, Lord Asquith, Lord Curzon. Would 
that American debating could help produce some 
more like these! 

D; By iH. 


RELIGION: Two Skepticisms and Their “Challenge” 


China’s Criticism 


Over our western horizon looms ever more prominently 
the faces of two great nations, nations of power, intelli- 
gence, and of vast traditional pasts. For many and va- 
ried reasons these nations have profoundly influenced 
us and we have greatly influenced them. 

Of recent years a situation has been developing between 
our people and theirs which augurs both promise, and 
danger. With Japan there has been an ever waxing mis- 
understanding, and bitterness, and we as a people have 
moved farther and farther away from an accord with 
the Japanese. 

With China, on the other hand, we have been getting 
constantly nearer. We are very definitely interested in 
the Chinese, we feel much in common with them, and 
we have had marked success in our religious approach 
especially among the youth of China. 

Probably the strongest tie we have with China is 
through this religious and educational connection, that is, 
through the efforts of our church groups, and educational 
institutions to bring our conception of Christianity, and 
our notion of a higher education to a people who are in 
the process of change from the old to the new world. 

We are apt, nevertheless, in helping these people to 
fall into the trap of forcing our idas upon them, and to 
feel that they are-wrong in not accepting in letter and 
spirit the things which mean so much to us. 

For our own good, therefore, it is both essential and 
healthy to take into consideration the attitude of a con- 
siderable part of intelligent, educated Chinese youth, in 
regard to our Christianizing, of the following manifesto 
issued two years ago by the Anti-Christian Students of 
Peking University, offers a distinct, well founded chal- 
lenge to Christianity as we conceive it. It is also highly 


valuable as a partial introduction to a type of young 
person who has a clear, and deep religious feeling of 
his own. 4 

Their criticism, obviously is of orthodoxy in general 
and, especially the orthodoxy of churches bringing Chris- 
tianity to China. 

Of Christianity it asserts:— 

Of all religions, Christianity, we feel, is the most de- 
testable. One sin which Christianity is guilty of, and 
which particularly makes our hair rise on end, is its col- 
lusion with militarism and capitalism. The influence of 
Christianity is growing stronger day by day, and when 
this force becomes more triumphant, the methods of cap- 
italism will be more drastic. Christianity is the public 
enemy of mankind, just as imperialism and capitalism 
are, snce they have one thing in common, to exploit weak 
countries. Realizing that China has long been an object 
of exploitation of the capitalistic and imperialistic coun- 
tries of the world, Christianity is utilizing the opportu- 
nity to extend its influence. It is the intelligence officer 
of the capitalists and the hireling of the imperialistic 
countries. If no effort is made to exterminate the evil, 
it is impossible to foretell its dangers in the future—Mail 
and Empire, June 14, 1922—quoted in Modern Review, 
Jan. 1928, pp. 135, 136. 


The following are some of the criticisms of Christianity 
made by the Anti-Christian Movement in China: 

(1) Capitalism is seeking to exploit China, and Chris- 
tianity is its vanguard and lure. Christianity helps the 
capitalist to rob the working classes. 

(2) Religion obstructs the progress of mankind and 
impedes the spread of civilization. 

(3) Christianity teaches that the human race is sta- 
tionary, not revolutionary. 

(4) Christianity teaches blind obedience—instead of 
the use of the intelligence of personality. 
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(5 Christianity threatens educational independence— 
education should be emancipated from religion. 

(6) Christianity teaches resignation to fate—instead 
of interest in life for its continual struggles. 

(7) Christianity has done more harm in suppressing 
human nature and thinking than any other religion. 

(8) Christianity is doomed to be ultimately conquered, 
like all religion—by science. 


Religion at 
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9) Christianity teaches superstitions, such as virgin 
birth, miracles, resurrection, Trinity, and so retards the 
development of science. 

10) All existing religions enforce obsolete doctrines, 
use false formalities and unworthy propaganda, thus by 
force invading one’s spiritual domain. 

P. S. Many a young Chinese has said: 

“If you bring us Christ, we welcome you; if you bring 
Christianity you had better stay home.” 


Dartmouth 


From THE DARTMOUTH TOWER 


place for it to end is in a state of skepticism. 

We suggest that this is particularly true in re- 

gard to the desirable effect which a liberal education 

Whether or not this 

is a wise judgment, is a question which we are inclined 

to believe that the college must meet as one of its biggest 
problems in the near future, if not the present. 

It is quite impossible for the college to control certain 

factors in which numerous of the problems of education 

For instance, it can not touch the in- 


se best place for education to start and the worst 


should have on a man’g religion. 


are grounded. 
fluences of the home or the prep-school which have 


shaped the life of the student up-to the time when he 
enters upon the disillusionments which attend higher edu- 
tion. In the majority of cases certain of these influences 
have warped the man’s mental outlook; and, therefore, 
before the college can take up the task of education with 
any hope of success, it is necessary that it should root 
out the causes of this false perspective. To specifically 
instance the point, a knowledge of History can not be 
acquired while a man is under the delusion that the 
United States had the sanction of God in every war that 
it fought. It is equally impossible to study Sociology, 
if the student holds an unapproachable belief that the 
capitalistic system is the fulfillment of Utopia. It is, 
likewise, an absurdity to teach Evolution, History, Socio- 
logy, Astronomy, in fact half the curriculum, if a stu- 
dent insists on accepting the Bible literally, and holding 
to a dogmatic, unreasoned, and often vague code of mo- 
rality with which the majority of students are afflicted 
when they enter this institution. 

The college is, consequently, under the necessity to 
start out by breaking down these preconceived convic- 
tions. A, healthy first stage in a man’s college develop- 
ment then, should be a period of skepticism, in all its 
phases, even that of religion. This stage can not be too 
greatly emphasized; for education is merely a technical 
training, unless approached in the spirit of free and 
critical inquiry. At this place in education, we believe 
that Dartmouth may rightly be ascribed an honored posi- 
tion. But now, whereas the college aims to make this 
period of reasoned doubt the starting point on every 
other question, and from there stimulates a man to go 
on to new and intelligent convictions, on the matter of 
religion it tends to stop at skepticism. The probable rea- 
son for this is that the college has been inclined to view 
man as a purely rational animal, and we use rational 
here in its narrowest sense. Whereas it seems to us 
that the moral and emotional sides of our nature have a 
real importance. 


In’ many cases, it is true, there is little harm done by 
leaving a man in the position of agnosticism, particularly 
if his background has not been strongly religious. But 
there are those whose whole emotional and moral exist- 
ence has been centered around religion. If such a man 
is of a critical nature our education is likely to tear the 
whole core out of his life, and will take but little pains 
As a result he finds 
And it can 
hardly be expected that without guidance he will attain 


to replace it with intelligent beliefs. 
himself morally and emotionally destitute. 


to other sound and satisfying emotional experiences, or 
find an intelligent code of morality to replace the author- 
itative one which he has cast aside. 

It is oftentimes justly advanced that this lapse of 
religion in college is merely a temporary one, and that 
the after-college contacts with the world and its conven- 
tions brings with it a renewal of faith. But such a reli- 


gion, for the majority, is likely to be merely a return to 
the beliefs which an intelligent consideration led them to 
slough off. Hence, is it not a part of the college’s prob- 
lem to assist a man to the beginnings of an intelligent 
morality and the foundations of sounder emotional ex- 
perience while he igs still under her guidance? 


In short it seems that the college gives little intelligent 
or serious place to religion. We have traveled a long 
way since Dr. Tucker distinguished between the college, 
the technical school, and the university “in the provision 
which it (the college) allows and makes for the religious 
element.” Perhaps we are going in the right direction, 
but we suggest that the wisdom of our road is at least 
questionable. 


We readily confess our inability to point out any solu- 
tion for the problem which we have suggested. It is 
possible that organ recitals two or three times a week 
might yield part of the needed emotional satisfaction. We 
are sure that repeated talks of the character which Pres- 
ident Hopkins gave in chapel three Sundays ago would 
assist one to the search for an intelligent morality. Per- 
haps a course in comparative ethics is feasible. It is 
even possible that if our social life were not of such an 
artificial kind, spontaneous group associations might af- 
ford sympathetic contacts for moral development and 
emotional experiences. But these suggestions, of course, 
are merely playing on the surface of the problem. We 
recognize our inability to point out the entire solution. 
In fact, we go further to the belief that such a solution 
can only come from the college as a whole. We ask, 
therefore, that the undergraduate body give this problem 
a deliberate and an intelligent consideration. 
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President Scholz of Reed 


(Continued from page 4) 


courses that had attained their position largely by 
a process of accretion. Without guidance and with 
such freedom of choice as ignorance of opportunities 
implies, he plunged into the study of language and 
so complete was his interest that for three years 
he had no desire to emerge and look about. It was 
then, when his undergraduate course was nearly 
ended, that there came to him what he considered 
the beginning of a great awakening. Gradually 
there came into his vision a world of which he had 
been totally unaware. How long the process took 
I know not, but he came to realize that all about 
him there was a ‘Great Society,’ with an intricate 
network of institutions and associations which time 
had brought forth to suit the needs of groups, na- 
tions and classes within this ‘Great Society’; that 
there were many problems of social maladjustment 
grown terribly acute. He saw at work in this ‘So- 
ciety’ an army of technicians—inventors, engineers, 
doctors, mechanics—and behind them a smaller 
corps of. teachers and researchers; these men were 
using the accumulated store of scientific lore and 
were rapidly pushing back the curtain of ignorance 
and constantly revealing to themselves scenes on 
man’s universe that had hitherto lurked in the 
shadows beyond the horizon of knowledge. His be- 
lief grew that men could and must learn to control 
these institutions and this science in the interest of 
all mankind. 

“And so Richard Scholz was filled with desire to 
prepare himself to play an intelligent and helpful 
part in this new world, ard he chose the field of 
historical scholarship, work in which his linguistic 
attainments have done him much service. He deeply 
regretted the tardiness of his intellectual awaken- 
ing and in after years he became convinced that his 
experience was typical of a situation prevalent in 
nearly all American liberal arts colleges. This ex- 
perience was the genesis of his most fundamental 
idea about the curriculum of the liberal arts col- 
lege. The belief grew upon him that the college 
authorities must frankly face the question: ‘What 
is the purpose of a college of liberal arts and 
sciences in this 20th century?’ ” 

Professor McKinley then describes Scholz’s deci- 
sion to go to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. He men- 
tions Oxford as Scholz’s ‘Great Experience,’ open- 
ing as it did, opportunity for travel, leisure, and 
contact with people of any lands. 

He then continues: 

“Without falling victim to the malady ‘Oxford- 
itis,’ Scholz harvested many ideas of teaching and 
educational policy which he did not forget. The 
tutorial system of instruction, the leisure for read- 
ing, the English tradition regarding sport, the con- 
trol of educational policy by the Oxford faculty— 
all these made contributions to his educational 
point of view. 

“T must not forget another thing which Oxford 
symbolized in Scholz’s memory. It meant for him 
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a time of rich and friendly fellowship. He had been 
something of a recluse at Wisconsin. Compelled 
to work his way through college, and anxious to 
make every hour count in mastering the academic 
tasks set before him, he had not had time for cul- 
tivating friendships with his fellow students. Music 
had been a partial solace for this abnormal life; 
but it was not enough, and he fell victim to diffi- 
culties of health which he never completely shook 
off. How richly, therefore, did he enjoy the com- 
radeship with boys from all over the world which 
characterized his stay at Oxford. Not only did he 
play with them and dine with them and travel with 
them, but together they roamed the universe of hu- 
man problems and human knowledge, stimulating 
each other’s minds by endless talk and argument. 
He came to feel intensely the sentiment which Wil- 
liam Morris puts into the mouth of John Ball: 
‘Fellowship is heaven and lack of fellowship is 
death; and the deeds that ye do upon earth, it is 
for fellowship’s sake that ye do them. . .’ It is 
small wonder I think that when Richard Scholz 
came to Reed he wanted to intensify its sense of 
common life, to increase its homogeniety, to keep it 
small and never to lose these values which he felt 
to be so precious. 

“In the years of study and teaching at Wisconsin, 
at California, at Washington, which intervened be- 
fore he came to us he had earnestly tried to find 
an answer to the question I have stated before, 
namely: ‘What is the purpose of a college of liberal 
arts and sciences today?’ Given the opportunity to 
lead the faculty of this college, he proposed the an- 
swer with which many of you are now familiar. 
May I read his statement of it as it appears in the 
current catalogue: ‘The aim of Reed College is to 
prepare the student for active and useful citizen- 
ship by awakening in him an appreciation of his 
personal responsibility in the directing of all his 
activities, individual and social, by strengthening in 
him the capacity for forming sound, independent 
judgments based upon adequate information, and 
in particular by bringing him to recognize the es- 
sential unity of the interests of all mankind, to fit 
him to enter upon the preparation for his profes- 
sional career with the wide outlook which proceeds 
from some understanding of the major fields of 
human endeavor and a recognition of their inter- 
dependence; to disclose to him the sources of a rich 
and contented private life in the development of 
the power of discrimination and of a sense of the 
fitness of things.” 

“Much is compressed within this brief statement. 
May I give you my interpretation of its educational 
meaning? Three cardinal objectives must be kept 
in view in planning the work of the college. First, 
that every student must be equipped so that he may 
play an active and intelligent part in helping to 
solve social problems . . . Second, . . . to lay the 
basis for professional training. One who does not 
appreciate the social significance of his voca- 
tion . . . is merely a craftsman with more or less 
skill . . . And lastly, the college, in the view of 
Richard Scholz, should give its graduates a keen 
sense of the richness of life... ” 


